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EDITOR'S 


“To a very great degree, 
school is a place where children 
learn to be stupid. A dismal 
thought, but hard to escape. In- 
fants are not stupid. Children of 
one, two, or even three throw 
the whole of themselves into 
everything they do. They em- 
brace life and devour it; it is 
why they learn so fast, and are 
such good company. Listlessnes, 
boredom, apathy—these all come 
later. Children come to school 
curious; but within a few years, 
most of that curiosity is dead, or 
at least silent.” 


John Holt’s seemingly harsh 
indictment of our school system 
has been substantiated and ech- 






By DONALD ROSENBAUM PACE 


NOTE: This is 
which appeared in PACE, the high school 
supplement published by the Sir George 
Williams University’s paper the Georgian. 
The supplement was distributed by the stu- 
dents outside the schools because princi- 
pals would not give them permission to 
distribute the paper without its being read 
by the school’s administration first. 
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School 


turns — 
me off! 


an article 


oed by students and critics alike, 
who are fed up with ‘‘following 
meaningless procedures to get 
meaningless answers to mean- 
ingless questions.”’ 


Sociologist Paul Goodman ex- 
plains that ‘‘for 10 to 13 years, 
every young person is obliged to 
sit the better part of his day in a 
room almost always too crowd- 
ed, facing front, doing lessons 
pre-determined by a distant 
administration that have no rela- 
tion to his own intellectual, so- 
cial or animal interests, and not 
much relation even to his eco- 
nomic interests. The overcrowd- 
ing precludes individuality or 
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spontaneity, reduces the young 
to ciphers, and the teacher to a 
martinet.”’ 


While psychology recognizes 
that we are all different in term- 
perament, interest and learning 
ability, the system continues to 
impose one curriculum and ex- 
pect a standardized result. While 
kids would really like to talk 
about Dylan or Vietnam or the 
new 450 Honda, the teacher 
drones on about algebra, trigo- 
nometry and French grammar. 
Then, three days before the 
exam, everyone crams to pull 
through. The result of all this 
pain and anxiety is that three 
days after the exam, no one can 
remember anything useful. 


The first mistake that the Pro- 
testant Board and other adminis- 
trations make is to set up curri- 
cula which seldom relate to the 
students’ interests, the real 
worls, or each other. This is 
done in the name of efficiency, 
with the firm belief that students 
must know certain facts about 
chemistry, history or inter-alge- 
bra. The board protects itself by 
disciplining these students who 
simply aren’t interested in the 
text-book material that is being 
presented. 


There are two fatal errors in 
this policy . . . Firstly, very lit- 
tle useful learning will take 
place if the students are not in- 
terested. In fact, Holt, a teacher 
himself, has said that ‘‘schools 
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could well afford to throw out 
most of what we teach, because 
the children throw out almost all 
of it anyway.” 


Secondly, there is no good rea- 
son why Bob Dylan, Vietnam or 
anything from any newspaper 
cannot be a point of departure 
for a free, unstructured and re- 
levant educational experience 
about real things—politics, the 
hippie phenomenon, sex, litera- 
ture, or the bias of the newspa- 
per. 


But instead of real learning, 
we continue our blind allegiance 
to correct answers, text books, 
lectures and exams. Students are 
coerced into ‘learning’ by threat 
of failure, or fear of being 
wrong. They are motivated—not 
by curiosity or a real desire to 
learn—but by marks, scholar- 
ships and gold stars. 


“Schools give every encourage- 
ment to producers,’’ says Holt, 
“the kids whose idea it is to get 
‘right answers’ by any and all 
means. In a system that runs on 
‘right answers’, they can hardly 
help it. And these schools are 
often very discouraging places 
for thinkers.”’ 


Yet exams are still the stand- 
ard. Finals, and particularly 
matriculations, become the goals 
to which the teachers and the 
kids must apply themselves. But 
what kind of goals are these? 
What is the point of memorizing 
the material which is recorded 
far more adequately in the li- 
brary. The important thing is to 
know how to use the library and 
to want to. 


Education, as it was originally 
conceived, was intended to be a 
dialogue between teacher and 
learner. Now however, teachers 
are used as tools of the adminis 
tration to administer pre-set 
courses of study to students from 
their desks at the front of the 
room. (And yet the teachers 
wonder why they haven’t at- 
tained professional status.) 


The result is that students, 
under pressure to do meaning- 
less tasks which they hate, will 
turn off in class and ‘go stupid’. 
“They deny their intelligence to 
their jailers, the teachers, not so 






College 


turns 
me on 


much to frustrate them but be- 
cause they have other more 
important uses for it. Freedom 
to live and to think about life for 
its own sake is important and 
even essential to a child. He will 
only give so much time and 
thought to what others want him 
10°00 cues 


The antecedent to Holt’s prem- 
ise is found in public school. 
Children enter grade one when 
they are six years old—full of 
energy, bursting with questions, 
ideas and plans. They are very 
quickly settled into nice, neat 
rows, facing front, and are given 
pencils, paper and their primary 
reader. 


Psychology again tells us that 
some have been ready to read 
for two years, while others are 
still so unsteady in their sight 
that they cannot distinguish be- 
tween a ‘b’ and a ‘d’. Neverthe- 
less, each child is expected to 
get up in class and go through 
the humiliating and discouraging 
xperience of trying to read the 
first grade reader out loud to the 
rest of the class. 


Similarly, while the child may 
not be able to hold a pencil 
steadily, he is expected to write 
a little composition about what 
he did on the weekend, using the 
few words he can spell and 
compose in sentences. The result 
is pitiful, messy, and confusing 
for the child. The teacher doesn’t 
really want to know what he did 
on the weekend or she would 
have asked verbally, giving the 
child an opportunity to really 
express himself. 


Thus he quickly learns that 
school has little to do with real 
ideas, events, or self-expression. 
Rather it is a place you must go 
to five days a week to do mean- 
ingless tasks to please the teach- 
er. And so the curiosity, interest 
and vitality which motivated that 
child are sadly lost. 


Nor is high school much of an 
improvement. Original thought, 
self expression, and creative ac- 
tivity are inhibited overtly and 
by the sheer weight of boring 


The forces 


MONTREAL (CUP) -- The 
grass-rootsstimulus to the Sir 
George sit-in and sleep-in which 
preceded the one-day strike 
came from the Committee for a 
Free University (COMFRU), 
which agitated for student pow- 
er. COMFRU’s educative func- 
tion went a long way in showing 
students they have a right to 
participate in decisions which 
affect them. 

The decisions, made before by 
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the administration and /or faculty 
should not be made without in- 


,_ cluding the point of view of the 


student, the group said. Their 
first target was the bookstore, 
for which they scheduled a sit-in 
in co-ordination with the Book- 
store Investigation Committee. 

Without the student support 
mobilized by COMFRU the book- 
store controversy might well 
have been buried in a commit- 
tee. 
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Loyola bookstore bound 


by BRIAN LILLEY 


While Sir George students stage protest sit-ins, Loyolans : 


can wallow in the fact that their bookstore facilities are among 
the most archaic in the university community. 


In declaring the store was in “one helluva bind”, manager : 
Phil Gore blamed what he called “the worst year I’ve ever i 


seen” on the lack of space and on operational problems. 

Under the present cramped conditions, he stated “‘it is 
physically impossible to operate efficiently”. At present, like 
everything else in the college, the book-store is squashed into a 
corner of the Administration Building. 

in an attempt to alleviate this problem and to facilitate 
the initial post-registration rush, a freshman section was es- 
tablished and the Paperback Book Store in the Guadagni 
Lounge was supplemented. Gore, however, termed the move as 
futile and complained that “we're spread out all over the cam- 
pus ... we should be completely integrated in order to operate 
efficiently”. 

He further maintained that counter service is out and that 
“every major university in the country runs on a self-service sys- 
tem. If such could be implemented at Loyola, the result would 
be an 800 per cent increase in operations”. 

With respect to the low volume potential of the college, 
the book-store is forced into a position of accomodation. 

In the larger institutions such as Sir George, managers 
can afford to cut down orders, but according to Mr. Gore, “if 
that was done here, the profs would scream.” 

Likewise in most universities, advance orders from the 
various departments must be in by May, whereas at Loyola, 
orders trickle in anywhere from July to October. 

As compared to the high volume dealings of Sir George, 
Loyola’s daily receipts during the initial rush period average 
about $$1100. While the hard cover text books maintain the 
same price across the country, the paperbacks on campus are 
minutely cheaper. 

Because of the dead stock inventory, the Loyola book-store 
breaks even in terms of net profit. 

Gore, however, maintains that ‘with the proper facilities, 
we could make a profit”. These possible profits would, he stat- 
ed, be put back into the operations. 

In reference to the present controversy at Sir George, Mr. 
Gore suggested that the book-store was merely used as a 
scapegoat by the student association. He added that any im- 
provements that come up either there or on any other Canadian 
univeristy campuses, would definitely effect Loyola. 


Touch 
Football 


By D. John Lynn 


Caadian University Press 


COMFRU, known on other 
campuses as Students for a 
Democratic University or some 
such other name, is usually 
composed of a small group of 
students, and sometimes profes- 
sors. committed to basic reform 
of the university. They invaria- 
bly operate separate from stu- 
dent council, in some cases in 
opposition to it. 

But herein lies their effective 
ness. They claim no bureaucra- 
ey, no dogma, and provide an 
excellent forum for far-ranging 
discussion of essential principles 
of what the university should be, 
unimpeded by politics, program 
concerns, and other student 
government responsibilities. It 
works with the students and as 
such has power student govern- 
ment can never hope to claim. 

A Radical Faculty 

Also significant in the Sir 
George strike was the participa- 
tion of the faculty. When it be- 
came apparent there would be a 
demonstration in the bookstore 
faculty echoed the concerns 
shown by students. André Gun- 
der Frank, a visiting economic 
historian, wrote a long letter to 
the campus editor condemning 
the bookstore for inserting Time- 
Life subscription cards in text 
books. Professor Henry Beisel of 
the English Department had a 
similar letter in the same issue. 

When student government 
called for a strike (Oct. 28) stu- 
dent president Jeff Chipman and 
other members of the executive 
were in close consultation with 
professors all through the night. 
Professor Frank Chalk, president 
of the local Association of Un- 
iversity Teachers called a Thurs- 
day morning meeting attended 
by about 60 faculty, which 
passed resolutions in support of 
the striking students. 

Many professors, especially in 
the sociology and history depart- 
ments, cancelled their classes 
for the day. 

Hubert Guindon, chairman of 
the sociology department, regu- 
larly devotes one lecture each 
year to university reform. He 
outlines what is wrong with the 
university, and suggests students 
fall behind their student govern- 
ment to do something about it. 
His anti-administration lecture 
was particularly poignant this 
year. 

Part of the reason for faculty 
support of students at Sir George 
is that, as one of the many 
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young, fast-growing Canadian 
universities, Sir George Williams 
has managed to attract a faculty 
which can reasonablv be de- 


scribed as radical and innovative. 


In a university wnere academic 
initiative originates at the de- 
partment level, professors are 
accorded a good deal of academ- 
ic freedom. 

A good deal of faculty discon- 
tent centres around Dr. Smola, 
newly appointed vice-principal 
(finance and administration) who 
resigned an executive job with a 
local brewery to take over fi- 
nances of Sir George. They feel 
he will bring the Montreal busi- 
ness mentality into the top-level 
decision-making in the universi- 
ty, to the detriment of the aca- 
demic program. Smola was the 
target of a barb in one AUT 
motion in support of the student 
strike which read in part “... 
and whereas the administration 
has taken arbitrary action dur- 
ing the past year, especially the 
appointment of a vice-principal 
(administration and finance) 
without consultation with stu- 
dents and faculty ...”” 

UGEQ and Student 
Syndicalism 

Union Générale des Etudiants 
de Québec has certainly affected 
the thinking of students toward 
the university governing struc- 
tures. The union’s syndicalist 
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behind the Sir George strike 


philosophy has encouraged sever-. 
al student strikes in the Mont- 
real area, notably at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal last year and 
among the students of Applied 
arts the year peture. xpressions 
of support for the strike came 
from McGill, Loyola, Sherbrooke 
and other Quebec _ student 
groups, and U of M’s Jean Dore 
was joyously on hand to watch 
the syndicalist action most of 
Thursday afternoon. 

UGEQ contributed $100 to a 
strike fund, and offered, as vice- 
president Victor Rabinovitch put 
it, “technical support”, mainly 
in the form of advice of crowd 
control, logistics, and tips on 
how to deal with the administra- 
tion. 

And the Future -- What? 


The strike was generally suc- 
cessful in its aims - to provoke 
a hard look at the governing 
structures of the university and 
the student role in them. But the 
successful nature of the strike 
aiso contained a warning. Stu- 
dents have now seen that they 
do indeed have power, and they 
may want to use it again. And 
again. 

Said a leader of COMFRU as 
he left the platform in the 
crowded university lobby when 
the strike was declared finished: 

“This is not the last strike. 
This is just the first.” 
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Kaleidoletters to the editor 


Dove droppings 


Dear Sir: 


Mr. Montague successfully man- 
aged to ignore the points I 
brought up and wrote a more 
verbose rehash of his original 
letter, containing the same fun- 
damental errors. As he says, the 
limitations in his discussion were 
self imposed but were due to his 
mental incapability, and were 
not a matter of choice. 


Mr. Montague, if the ‘‘critics 
of American administrative poli- 
cy cannot hope to stand on an 
equal intellectual platform with 
the administration,’’ who can? If 
a man of the intellectual stand- 
ing of Dr. Pauling cannot make 
a valid criticism of his. country’ 
what happens to the principle of 
democracy? On the one hand 
Mr. Montague praises freedom 
of speech and on the other hand 
he denies its efficacy. Would Mr. 
Montague have us believe that 
the government in power has 
some sort of papal infallibility 
when dealing with foreign af- 
fairs? 


Contrary to what you say Mr. 
Montague, it is not necessary to 
keep abreast of the immediate 
events in the war in order to 
criticize it. The critic has no in- 
terest in the mechanics of the 
war. He does not have to know 
what great logical equation John- 
son uses to take targets off the 
restricted bombing list. What a 
critic of the war has to know is 
its underlying causes, which are 
static. These are readily avail- 
able: the history of Indochina, 
the French role and the broken 


treaties of 1954, the antiquated 
Pentagon attitude toward com- 
munism. 


If Mr. Montague wishes to 
consider some relevant data he 
could note that Mr. Johnson 
upon accession to the presidency 
was an internal expert whose 
knowledge of foreign affairs was 
negligable. Thus Johnson became 
dependant upon Pemtagon think- 
ing, which was formulated in the 
postwar era. Against this back- 
ground consider the most re- 
levant of immediate factors; 
Johnson has to win an election 
next year. 


Mr. Montague failed to grasp 
my point that each nation has its 
own criteria derived from its 
own social, cultural and econom- 
ic environment and that one na- 
tion cannot be judged by the 
criteria of another. Thus totalita- 
rianism is not foreign to the 
Vietnamese tradition, while the 
attempted imposition of US style 
democracy in Vietnam would be 
totally disruptive. Again the 
“freedom”? and economic stand- 
ard of living which Mr. 
Montague flaunts would not be 
accepted in Russia because this 
would imply acceptance of the 
evils of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem which produced them. 


Mr. Montague also failed to 
grasp my point that if the public 
votes for certain policy then they 
knowingly sacrifice certain privi- 
leges. Thus the increase of So- 
cial welfare measures in the 
U.S. was accompanied by in- 
ereased taxation and loss of 
privileges by groups such as 
doctors. 


Again when I said the 1964 
vote was an anti-war vote Mr. 
Montague says it was not “‘it 
was more of a fear vote’, Fear 
of what, Mr. Montague? 

When I ask Mr. Montague 
whether his assumption that 
americain intellectuals cry out 
for more atrocities makes the 
atrocities any more acceptable, 
Mr. Montague, with overwhelm- 
ing naivete, answers with a per- 
sonal assurance that the Viet- 
cong are committing more atroc- 
ities. I believe my question still 
stands. In any case this is not 
quibbling on my part for if the 
U.S. is illegally involved in the 








war every shot fired by a ma- 
rine is an atrocity, an immoral 
act. 

Finally Mr. Montague, what do 
you define yourself as? You say 
you are not a hawk. Allright, 
you merely make hawklike state- 
ments. You are not pro Johnson. 
You merely undercut his critics. 
You are not pro Americain. You 
merely say their system is the 
best. 

Lest you be called a coward 
Mr. Montague, perhaps you 
could resolve the confusion in 
your own mind and tell us where 
you really stand. 

Gerry Pollakis, 
Arts 4, 





Who is Gerry Pollakis? 


My dearest Mrs. Vrumka, 


It pains me to admit you have found out my secret. I confess I’m a 
member of the International Conspiracy propogating godless commu- 


nism, 


_ The Soviet embassy has informed me that due to your revela- 
tions, my usefulness here is at an end. But in view of my contribu- 
tions here, I have been awarded a thirty year scholarship at the 
University of Moscow to study in the field in which my mother pio- 
neered i.e. “The Philosophy Of Exterminating Latvian Nonconfor- 
mists” (complete with experimental field trips). 

Unfortunately my trip to the homeland will be somewhat de- 
layed. It seems the embassy is already pressed arranging Soviet 
scholarships for hundreds of thousands of traitors like myself. 


P.S. You didn’t leave your address Mrs. Vrumka, but Iassure you. 


the organization is looking. 
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Gerry Pollakis 
Arts 4 


Asia film 


backs 


Yanks 


by Peter Onergan 

The Vietnamese support ‘‘the 
American people in their strug- 
gle against the Johnson govern- 
ment.”’ 

This was: the theme of one of 
the films shown on Asia in the 
Vanier Auditorium on Tuesday. 

There were two movies from 
the Viet Cong, two from the 
United States, and two from Na- 
tionalist China. 

The American productions 
blasted the Viet Cong for its 
“terrorist activities.’’ One of 
them, ‘‘The Night of the Drag- 
on,” narrated by Charlton Hes- 
ton, showed murdered villagers 
who had aroused the ire of the 
Viet Cong, by teaching, running 
for office in the government 
elections, or by serving at the 
Red Cross clinics. 

“The Eight District’? showed 
how the poor people in Saigon 
have started to build new 
houses, schools and markets with 
American aid. They now feel 
that they can do anything they 
want, if they try. 

A good crowd turned up for 
the films which were shown at 
one o’clock in the afternoon, and 
at eight o’clock in the evening. 
There was standing room only in 
the Vanier Auditorium. 

According to the Viet Cong 
films, the ‘‘American imperial- 
ists’’ are murdering villagers, 
burning villages and terrorizing 
the countryside with napalm. 

On the other hand, the Viet 
Cong troops, who help the farm- 
ers with their work, are loved 
and admired by the villagers. 

And in due time, the ‘‘capital- 
ist war-mongers’’, who are de- 
feated every day on the battle- 
field will be driven out of the 
country. 


Ina lifetime of lectures, you’d 

never learn what the world is really 

like. You have to see it — the laboratory 
with three billion teachers. You might learn 

political economy from a Muscovite (or English from a 

Cockney bartender). Discover high finance in a Caribbean 
marketplace (or sales psychology in a Paris souvenir shop). Get a re- 
fresher course inancienthistory (or just about anything) from a cabbie in Rome. 

Or be taught something new and unforgettable somewhere on your own continent. 

When you’re ready to take the lab course in learning (and living it up), call Air Canada. 
We’ve got a good way to get you to class. 
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The Ernie Game 








by MERRILY PASKAL 


THE ERNIE GAME is one of Canado’s first entries in feature 
film. Co-produced by the CBC and the National Film Baord it 
is the second part of a trilogy. The first part was NOTES FOR 
A FILM ABOUT DONNA AND GAIL and the third part is not 
as yet filmed. ‘Ernie’ was premiered this Wednesday on Fes- 
tival. - ed. 


THE ERNIE GAME is the first of Don Owen's 8 mm 
movies, only it is in 35 mm colour. For those of us suckled on 
the Knack the Beatles, Morgan and other larger than life anti- 
heroes, this film will have the refreshing quality of a home 
movie. Ernie is the modern clown (cane, gait and a poster of 
Chaplin). But we get to know him. Owen takes the swinger myth 
and gets down to the nitty gritty. Ernie does not remain in the 
grand style of the Beatles. He is created through Cinema Verité 
as well as cinema fantasy, realistic dialogue as well as wit, im- 
provisation as well as acting. The funny clown seen as a man in 
underwear gave many the feeling that the movie slowed down, 
didn’t work in the middle. The let down of de-mythification. Like 
his girlfriend Donna, we find Ernie charming, funny and then a 
drag. The clown revealed is less than an ordinary man. Lies, 
demands, needs. It is this that makes the ending so powerful. 


But Ernie and the game are different for everyone who sees 
the film. Ernie has the wry introspection of Holden Caulfield, 
the smell of N.Y. Times Magazine section on hippies, the wit of 
Richard Lester, the zany bounce of Morgan, the bathos of a 
Herzog-in-gear, and the social conscience of the bed in the 
Knack. His genesis is the anti hero-ironic about himself, neither 
man nor beast. Consequently, you don’t really feel for him. Not 
in the way your feel for Umberto D, the deliquents in Los Olvi- 
dados, the dying boy in the Family Diary. You think about Er- 
nie, make analogies, fin him winsome, childish, funny, redundant 
- depending on the role he is playing and how many times 
you've seen it played before. You're meant to watch Ernie. 


“In The Ernie Game -- which is all surface, completely all 
surface -- nobody ever ells you anything about the characters, no 
information is provided, the reason for doing anything is com- 
pletely unclear because I think it never is clear. 


“I just hope people are amused by my films. I’ve made my 
films to amuse myself, as you can tell. I’m playing, and I hope 
that everybody enjoys the game, tha’s all. That’s really what it’s 
all about.” 


Imagine crying when Pierroy Le Fou blows his head off 
with that bright yellow dynamite. Imagine caring when Ernie 
tells you his mother dies. It’s a fabrication. Ernie has no ser- 
iousness of purpose about Ernie. Until the end, neither do we. 


Ernie is good to watch and so is the film. The rhythmns of 
shots, cuts, dialogue, music get at all the pleasure centers. Vis- 
ually and musically the screen sings. Donna dancing down the 
corridor, the ,great music of the Kensington Market, a beautiful 
love scene, Kanner choosing his game for the day and the pho- 
tography sequence featuring our very own (and equal to any) 
working class. The camera is perfect, sometimes street camera, 
as in the photography sequence, sometimes creative and compos- 
ing as in the chase around the lamp. The camera and editing 
reflect Ernie - blending the real and the fantastic. There is none 
of the gimmickry usually associated with the modern jolly cine- 
ma, and Kanner, the actor, is given his glory. 


Still, it is only at the end, when Ernie really swallows all 
those pills, that Ernie and his game involve me. Ernie phones 
Donna, who is, as we are, wary of his lies. Ernie tells her he is 
about to die but that he wants to live and she is the only one 
who knows. She is the only one who can help him. Of course, 
we know too and we are put in Donna's position. What are we 
to do? Rush home to Ernie who may be playing another game, 
hang down? What are we to do. Ernie gives us back our respon- 
sibility bag. Whether we took him seriously or not he puts his 
life in our hands. There is no freedom to judge and we all be- 
come our brother's keeper in a vital family relationship. 
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CHARTER COMMENT 
Campus Poll 


A poll conducted recently on the topic ‘The student's reaction to Loyola’s bid 
for a University charter’ revealed the following results. The pollers Linda Deluca, 
Diane Parent and Louise Phelan interviewed 200 students; 40 Freshman, 97 Sopho- 
mores, 35 Juniors and 38 Seniors. The girls only complaint was that they didn’t 
have enough time to cover a greater number of students. However they plan to 
conduct a similar poll at Sir George, McGill and U de M. 

Class Results: 


Class Yes No Indifferent 
Freshman 73.3% 0.8% 25.9% 
Sophomore 74.4% 8.1% 18.5% 
Junior 72.4% 14.1% 13.5% 
Senior 65% 10% 25% 
Go 
Smatterings 
‘‘What’s the charter?” . . . ‘“‘Vive le Québec libre” .. . ‘‘Sure!’’ . . . ‘‘My mother wouldn’t let me attend 


any rallies” . . . “I’d go to a meeting as long as it wasn’t on Friday night” . . . “If and when we dem- 
onstrate in Quebec city, pick Carnival time’. . . ‘‘So what! I just come to classes here—I have a hard 
enough time passing” . . . ‘‘Let’s stand on our own feet’’ . . . “How about a sleep-in?’’ And beyond the 
campus, a Georgian says: ‘‘Loyola University wouldn’t sound right.” 


George Kelly, Arts Il: “The academic stand- 
ing isn’t high enough, student enrollment 
isn't high enough, it’s still a religious insti- 
tution, the library facilities aren’t extended 
enough, and the students are not university 
students.”’ 


Jim Brosseau, Science II: “Vd like to have 
university written on my back, instead of 
college.”’ 


Lynn Moore, Arts li: “The standards are too 
low—I’m scrupulous about bringing back 
people, after failing. There are too many 
compulsory courses to take, especially the- 
ology.” 


Dan Heffernan, Commerce IV: ‘‘What stu- 
dents don’t realize is that the Quebec 
government picks up the Loyola deficit 
each year, and a conservative estimate 
would indicate that. within another two 
years Loyola will be owned outright by the 
government. With this in mind, on 
what grounds can we demand a charter?” 


Jim Fitzpatrick, Arts 1: ““We need one Eng- 
lish-Catholic university in Montreal . . . the 
U. of M. is syphoning some of our money.” 


Peter Aitken, Arts 1: “‘If Bishop’s can be a 
university, so can Loyola. Loyola is a un- 
iversity in every sense of the word.” 


John Denlin, Arts I]: “Loyola is a universi- 
ty. All it lacks is the official recognition. 
Although we have been denied this recogni- 
tion for several years, we have advanced 
and developed at an astonishing rate. 


Les Allan, Commerce 111: “‘t would fight 
against it. Loyola accepts anyone . . . its 
facilities are inadequate. One look at the 
librairies will convince you.” 


Richard King, Commerce IV: ‘For all intents 
and purposes, we are functioning as a un- 
iversity.”’ 


Jessie Di Paulo, Arts 11: “Vd like to do my 
post-graduate work here, instead of some- 
where else.”’ 


Grant Campeau, Arts 111: ‘‘High schools 
don’t get charters.” 


Pat Sullivan, Arts IV: “Loyola is a college 
which will get its charter once it has ma- 
tured in every respect. It will have to iron 
out its rough edges, that it has encountered 
in its rapid growth in the past ten years. 
ne worthwhile is worth working 
or.” 


John Rowell, Arts I: “It’s the most bilingual 
institution of higher learning in Quebec. It 
has high standards, especially in Arts. Its 
facilities and programme in Arts are at 
least on par with the most renowned Eng- 
lish university in Quebec.” 


Art Thomas, Arts Ill: “I don’t have time to 
be concerned about it.” 


Steve Sanderson, Arts 11: ‘It’s about time we 
had another university. We should expand 
and get St. Joe’s and Marianopolis includ- 
ed.”’ 


Dennis Gibson, Science I: “‘It would mean a 
better name for Loyola. I want Loyola 
written in my diploma instead of U. of M.” 


Gordon Black, Science II]: “Tt would mean 
increased status for graduates, in our capi- 
talistically-motivated society, with its em- 
phasis on superficiality.” 
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In a word, Loyola's ’'flag of independence”’ is tat- 
tered. 

It has flown through more than 60 years of hopes, 
plans and promises. 

Through countless expressions of “‘sympathy’’ by 
Quebec politicians, innumerable “virtually certains’ by 
observers and decades of waiting. 

Now, as before, there are those who say that Loyola 
must not wait, must not look on the charter as manna 
from heaven. 

Yet now, as before, the number of sympathizers, for 
both practical and emotional reasons, is still large. 

What turn will the history of Loyola's quest for a 
charter take in the months ahead? No one can be certain. 

However, if the future is still remote, not so the past. 

We have compiled a history of this campaign for sta- 
tus. It reflects a bond that has spurred Loyola to be the 
Loyola we know today. 

Read it with emotion or read it with skepticism. It 
matters little. 

Neither emotion nor skepticism can explain so simply 
the events that have unfolded in the past or will greet us 
in the future. 


1867 


Loyola isn’t seeking a charter now. In fact, it isn’t even exist- 
ing. But St. Mary’s College -- to develop into Loyola in 1896 -- 
has been functioning for 19 years. 

Thomas D‘Arcy McGee including St. Mary's in his listing 
of 12 Canadian institutions ear-marked for bigger and better 
things. “If Swiss cantons and third rate German states are able 
to sustain famous Universities,” he said, then Canada can do 
the same. 





1899 


Now Loyola is indeed Loyola. The provincial legislature passes 
a bill of incorporation. Attempts to have the college grant its 
own degrees are rebuffed -- ushering in a history of similar 
government retorts. 


1919 


Senator John Hackett, a graduate of the 1906 class, writes 
that if the alumni works on behalf of Loyola “in bringing it in 
the fullness of time to the status of a University, it will have 
participated in a truly great and patriotic work.” 

During discussions of a new charter for University of Mont- 
real, Loyola’s cultural identity becomes jeopardized. After a 
brief period of indecision, Loyola’s cultural. position is con- 
firmed by Rome and guaranteed in the U of M charter. 


1922 


NOVEMBER ... Loyola tries to attain legal independence 
from the University of Montreal. Quebec premier L. A. Tascher- 
eau offers his support and promises grants. But it is withdrawn. 


1924 


APRIL . . . Rector William Hingston, SJ, spurs new interest for 
autonomy by hinting at expected “changes in the near future.” 
Lay groups spring up around the city in support of the charter. 
Some prominent judges and lawyers even prepare preliminary 
plans for Loyola’s “School of Law”. It ends there, however. The 
Apostolic Delegate and Archbishop of Montreal requests that 
Loyola withdraw its bid. 


JUNE . . . Judge Paul Casey, in the valedictory address 
to graduates, says that he cherishes the hope of all graduates 
that “Loyola will someday become one of Canada’s foremost 
universities.” 


1942 


Loyola’s Rector, Edward Brown, SJ, asks the Archbishop of 
Montreal, Msg. Charbonneau, for approval of plan to have 
college grant its own Bachelor and Master degrees. The Arch- 
bishop refuses -- but suggests that Loyola form a Faculty of 
Science to strengthen its position. 


1943 


Loyola forms its own Faculty of Science for the first time. 


1948 


JUNE. . . Fr. Brown announces that Loyola will prepare a bill 
to present to the Legislature for its charter. Archbishop Char- 
bonneau offers his support. 


1949 


JANUARY . . . Premier Maurice Duplessis rejects the bid. He 
attributes it to the “political and financial climate” of the per- 
iod, 


1954 


Loyola renews attempt for charter in same fashion. A similar 
bill -- and a similar rejection by the Duplessis regime. 


1960 


AUGUST . . . Loyola launches a $10 million expansion pro- 
gram, spreading over 10 years 
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68 years of hopes, 


by TONY BURMAN 





NOVEMBER . . . Loyola submits 
(No. 111) to the Legislature, sponsorec 
Reilly of Verdun. 


DECEMBER . . . A petition is sign 
26 Canadian colleges and universities 
Another petition is signed by 30,000 pe 


1961 


JANUARY 4 .. . Federal leader of 
Lester Pearson, comes out in support ot 
excellent academic standard and tradi: 
status it seeks should allow a new Lo 
wider field of endeavours,” he says. 

JANUARY 10... In a book by 
professors, Loyola is accused of showi 
wanting to break-away from the U of 
tually frustrating and irritating, but it | 
years,” they write. 

JANUARY 12. .. Very Rev. Emm 
that denial of Loyola’s bid would be 
development of English-speaking Cathe 
a rally of 13 Catholic educational and 

FEBRUARY 6 . . . The Alumni 
independent poll taken in Montreal tt 
of those asked were aware of Loyola 
percent were in favour and six percent 


’ 


nS, 


submits a private member's bill 
ponsored by Mayor George O’- 


| is signed by representatives of 
versities supporting Loyola’s bid. 
0,000 people. 


961 


ider of the Liberal Opposition, 
ipport of the college’s bill. “The 
id tradition as well as the new 
new Loyola University an even 
says. 

200k by University of Montreal 
of showing “unseemly haste” in 
ie U of M. “Granted, it is mu- 
but it has limped about for 44 


v. Emmett Canon Carter claims 
ould be “fatal” to the cultural 
g Catholic youth. He speaks to 
nal and religious groups. 
\lumni Association releases an 
atreal that indicates 63 percent 
Loyola’s bid for a charter, 79 
percent opposed. 





os 
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FEBRUARY 16... . Premier Jean Lesage announces that 
Loyola’s Bill No. 111 for a university charter will be delayed 
pending the outcome of the Parent Report on Education. 

FEBRUARY 17... Five hundred Loyola students march on 
Quebec Legislature in protest over government decision. Pre- 
mier Lesage expresses his “full sympathy” and says that one 
“will have to go very far to convince me that Loyola should 
have no university charter of any kind.” He urges “patience.” 

APRIL. . . Loyola refuses to withdraw Bill 111. Officials 
claim that “promises have been broken”. A second poll re- 
leased by alumni indicates that more than 80 percent of 
French-Canadians outside Montreal support Loyola's bid. 

OCTOBER . . . The St. Jean Baptiste Society asks the 
government to “permanently” turn down Loyola’s bid for a 
charter. 

DECEMBER .. . College officials assure Parent Commis- 
sion that if granted a charter immeduaely, they could offer a 
Masters program without going “appreciably” over the $10 mil- 
lion allotted for their expansion program. 


1962 


SEPTEMBER . . . In a speech, president Patrick G. Malone, SJ, 
renews appeal for a charter by saying that “‘the English- 
speaking community of Montreal is at a crossroads.” 


1964 


NOVEMBER . . . The Parent Report on Education is released, 
recommending that Loyola be granted “limited university sta- 
tus”. It suggests that Loyola be placed under lay control and 
that it amalgamate with Marianopolis, St. Joseph’s Teacher's 
College and the Thomas More Institute. 

DECEMBER 22... A new bill is presented to the govern- 
ment by 12 petioners. The bid calls for an “unrestricted” char- 
ter -- but that Loyola will settle for a limited status for the 
time being. 

DECEMBER 28 .. . The RIN releases a statement support- 
ing “fully” the recommendations of the Parent Commission -- 
except that Loyola shouldn’t become a university..”“An outright 
injustice to the French element,” they claim. 


1965 


JUNE . . . In an editorial, the Montreal Star notes “the uneas- 
iness among English-speaking Catholics” concerning the govern- 
ment’s “failure to act on Loyola’s bid for a charter.” It com- 
ments that “by design or accident, it appears the government 
is waiting for a new French university.” 

JULY . . . Revenue Minister Eric Kierans announces that 
the bill for Loyola’s charter will be delayed once again until 
“an overall plan” for higher education is plotted. “But recogni- 
tion is forthcoming,” he assures. 

DECEMBER . . . During an address which one newspaper 
headlines as “Loyola Still Seeks Status of University”, Fr. Pa- 
trick Malone urges that Loyola be granted an “unrestricted 
charter with no strings attached.” 
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JANUARY .. . St. Joseph’s Teachers College asks the govern- 
ment for permission to construct new quarters as soon as possi- 
ble on land adjacent to Loyola College. 


MARCH. . . Dr. Roger Gaudry, rector of the University of 
Montreal, inflames Loyola officials by telling a Winnipeg audi- 
ence that Loyola shouldn’t get a charter. “New confessional 
universities are no longer possible,” he explains. He says that 
the French should get a university first. Fr. Malone, in a letter 
to Dr. Gaudry, asks that Loyola be judged “on its own merits.” 


SEPTEMBER . . . A small delegation of Loyola officials 
journeys to Quebec to meet with the government. Fr. Malone 


attacks politicians for abusing educational issues for their own 
advancement. 


1967 


JUNE . . . Eighty-two professors from Laval University ign a 
petition recommending that Loyola be made a permanent jun- 
ior college (formerly known as “institute”). It is printed in Le 
Devoir. 

JULY . . . During committee hearings in Quebec City on 
the new University of Montreal charter, Loyola sends a dele- 
gation and submits a brief regarding its position. College offi- 
cials agree to postpone their drive for a charter “for the tran- 
sitional period” needed to implement government plans on 
education. Premier Daniel Johnson expresses sympathy by say- 
ing that “we must come to the day when Loyola will grant its 
own degrees.” Fr. Malone is quoted as saying Loyola is “much 
more confident” of the chances of a charter in the future. 

OCTOBER . . . Education minister Jean-Jacques Bertrand 
announces that the provincial government will soon take “some 
steps” towards the creation of a second French university in 
Montreal. 

NOVEMBER 6... . It is disclosed that the Quebec govern- 
ment is currently involved in discussions that could see English 
junior colleges on the campuses of four English universities in 
Quebec, including Loyola. One administration official terms 
such cooperation on Loyola’s part as “greatly aiding” its quest 
for a charter and autonomy. 

NOVEMBER 7... The possibility of a student march on 
the Quebec Legislature in February, 1968, to climax a two- 
month campaign for a charter is disclosed by Graham Nevin, 
SAC educational vice-president. 


promises ...... 








St. Joseph's: | 


neighbours, McGill and Sir George. Definitely not, they declared 
emphatically. Kirk Lidbetter stated that a ‘‘school teacher has 
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Arts. His NEWS duties took him last Tuesday to St. Joe’s. 
These are his impressions of his first visit to the teacher's col- 





terre ahetetetetetetetetetetahetehetetet Etta theta tet tetetetetatatatatatatatatetetetetatetatatatetatetatatetatetatatetetetetatetetetetetete” 


I asked him if the students at Saint Joe’s suffered from a 
collective inferiority complex. He said that they did, but found it 
difficult to explain why. He felt that it had something to do with 
the status of Teacher’s Colleges in genera. Because teacher’s 
colleges were for a long time referred to as ‘“‘normal schools”’, 
he felt that many of the students didn’t really consider them- 
selves part of the college scene. “Although we’re part of a un- 
iversity and receive our degrees from a university, I don’t think 
that we are really aware of it in St. Joe’s, Joe College doesn’t 
exist.”” 

Several other students wandered in and out of the office, 
most of them connected with the student government. THE 





REPORTER, Saint Joe’s campus newspaper, claims that the 
student government is controlled by a small clique. The first 
issue this year ran a front page editorial entitled ‘“‘CSA Constitu- 


_tion—A Democratic Farce’’ claiming that only a very small 


percentage—about 2% of the student body—was legally eligible 
to run for the office of president and vice-president of the CSA. 
Christine Street, the secretary of the CSA told me that the coun- 
cil was not controlled by a clique—it just happens that the same 
few individuals who ever did anything were involved in the CSA. 
Maybe so; but I noticed that several of the candidates for the 
office of class representative stated in their platform that they 
would try to break up the elite group which now runs the 
school. 

THE REPORTER seems to be presenting itself as the 
opposition to the Establishment. A headline on the front page of 
the first issue stated that “this year THE REPORTER is on the 
move’’. Examining its contents I noticed that it seemed to be 
moving without news items, the staple of any newspaper. The 
second edition carried another front page editorial entitled, ‘‘No 
news is good news—Are We A Newspaper?”’ Peter Cartwright, 
the managing editor, claims that it is a newspaper because “‘we 
do not fear knocking the ‘institutution’ when such action is justi- 
fiable.”” Radical stuff, statements like these. 

I asked the students in the CSA office if a radical streak 


existed among the student body as it does in their next door © 
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to be basically conservative’. Mike Dwyer, another member of 
the Council, added that ‘‘people here have to take into consider- 
ation the attitude in which school commissions will view any 
radical actions.’ I learned that the CSA sent their letter of pro- 
test quite reluctantly last year only after one student garnered 
support for a protest of this kind from the students in general. 

A fairly large segment of the student body consists of un- 
iversity graduates who come to Saint Joe’s for one year to be 
certified as high school teachers. I asked if these students inte- 
grated well into the student population and was told that they 
did not, mainly because they are apathetic and also because 
some of them are snobs. Steve Kirby, president of their class, 
agreed that they were apathetic, but pointed out that they didn’t 
have much of a chance to get together among themselves. He 
laid some of the blame on the other students, noting that the 
constitution of the student association barred the graduate stu- 
dents from the executive of the CSA. 

Are there any real advantages for the future teacher in going to a 
teacher's college rather than to a regular college or university? Father 
Hilton assured me that there were. He said that it is “sheer nonsense” to 
suppose that Saint Joseph’s offers a watered-down curriculum as has 
been the case, in similar institutions in past years. He said that the aca- 
demic courses were of a high calibre, even though they were oriented to 
a student who would be teaching it eventually. Mark Baranowski, a stu- 
dent, stated that “students who come from universities might be academ- 
ically more competant than we are. But they lack the methodology and 
pedagogy that is essential to teaching.” 

(Later, | talked to a student at Loyola who taught grade school for 
the Montreal Catholic School Commission last year. Roland Nogue, who is 
not certified, claims that last year his colleagues who had just graduated 
from St. Joe’s tended to be too preoccupied with abstract theories. They 
quickly abandoned these theories, which are based on an ideal class, in 
light of the concrete experience they gained in the first few months of 
actual teaching. These opinions | hasten to add, represent the thoughts of 
just one person and are not necessarily indicative of the experiences of 
all the graduates of St. Joe‘s.) 

I left Saint Joseph Teacher’s College with mixed emotions. 
I was impressed by the friendliness of the students and disgust- 
ed by the miserable conditions in which the government of Que- 
bee forces them to work. It’s a nice place to visit but .. . 





Facilities are overtaxed and overflowing 
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Father Hilton, principal of the college 
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Science facilities are primitive and inadequate. Many of 
the students are forced to travel over to Sir George Williams for 
their labs. Those that they’ve got are too small. Anyone suffer- 
ing from claustrophobia should think twice about going to St. 
Joseph’s Teachers’ College. 

The administration realizes that they are trying to prepare 
important members of society in a squalid environment. In Jan- 
uary of ’66, the administration and the advisory board of the 
college submitted a 27 page brief to the then Minister of Educa- 
tion, Paul Gérin-Lajoie, proposing that St. Joseph’s move from 
its present site and that a new building be constructed on land 
adjacent to Loyola. Furthermore, they asked that St. Joseph’s 
be joined to Loyola—the future Loyola University—‘‘for the ben- 
efit of setting up a mutually beneficial plan of co-operative en- 
deavor in the use of all available personnel and facilities’’. 

I asked Father. John Hilton, principal of the school, how 
effective this brief had been. He told me that the government 
had acknowledged that they had received it, and they promised 
that they would consider it ‘‘in the context of educational reform 
throughout the province’’. However the Liberal government was 
defeated a few months later and as far as I can see conditions 








A few days ago I visited St. Joseph’s Teachers’ College, 
Quebec’s only institution for the trainig of English Catholic 
teachers. The school lies sandwiched between two apartment 
buildings on a side street in downtown Montreal. It hardly looks 
impressive from the outside: the faded yellow brick building 
reminds you of one of the older high schools. In fact, it housed 
Catholic High until the early fifties, when that institution was 
discontinued. The inside of the building would depress Norman 
Vincent even a Norman Vincent Peale. The corridors are paint- 
ed a drab beige and the small classrooms are painted a sickly 
green. 

I wandered downstairs to the cafeteria. It was clean but 
pathetically small considering that there is room enough for 
only 125 people, and the present enrollment at St. Joe’s is 550. I 
was told that usually the place was packed at lunch-time, but 
that this day, however, there was a little bit of room because 
the C.S.A. (the Council of Student Administration) was sponsor- 
ing a rally for the hockey team in the gymnasium. 

Actually, calling the only large room in the building the 
“symnasium” is misleading. The official Handbook states that 


a teachers’ 
College 
blues 










‘“‘the gymnasium is used as an auditorium, lecture hall, and 
examination room. Only in extraordinary circumstances, and 
under the supervision of the CSA is the gymnasium used for 
athletic activities.” 

An attractive co-ed offered to guide me upstairs tv see the 
rituals. Two hundred students, about half of the school turned 
up to meet their hockey team, and conditioned by the general 
apathy at Loyola, I was surprised at such a demonstration of 
school spirit. 

I also wondered how many people would have turned up 
at the rally had it been raining out. The old wood-and-glass roof 
has been leaking for years now and several windows are bro- 
ken. There is no fire escape from the gymnasium; should a fire 
break out, the unfortunate inmates would be trapped. 

Returning downstairs again, I was shown ‘“‘our athletic 
complex’’, as one student labelled it--a closet in which all the 
skates, sticks, balls, pads, and uniforms of the various teams 
were heaped. 

Next I was led to their new library, which consists of a 
room or two in a next-door apartment building. Up to a few 
years ago, their library had space for only 35 students. This new 
arrangement gives them space for 125, but the planners say that 
a school of this size needs a library with:a seating capacity of 
at least 250. They’ve got only 6,000 books on their shelves. They 
should have 50(000. 


don’t seem to have been improbed yet. 





Actually the crisis predicted by the brief has not deve- 
loped so far. The administration thought that St. Joseph’s would 
have to accommodate 815 students this year an increase of 300 
students over the 1965-66 academic year. However the number of 
students hasn’t increased significantly in the past two years. 

Father Hilton added that Loyola had reacted favorably to 
the brief. At the time, however, Father MacDonaugh, Loyola’s 
dean of students pointed out the immense administrative diffi- 
culties in joining a public school to a private. 

The students haven’t been entirely passive amidst their sordid sur- 
roundings. Last year Michael McNally, then president of the Council of 
Student Administration wrote a letter to Jean-Jacques Bertrand, the for- 
mer Minister of Education, pleasing with him to look into the situation. 
He said that students “become depressed and disgusted when we think 
that this college, with its ridiculously limited facilities, is expected to pro- 
duce the number of qualified teachers urgently needed by the English- 
speaking population of the province. . . . Something must be done 
immediately.” The government didn’t even bother to acknowledge receipt. 

How do students cope with such miserable conditions? With a 
building like this, why would anyone want to go to St. Joe’s? Questions 
like these crossed my mind as | continued my inspection of the premises. 
Outwardly, the students look like any other college crowd. Some were 
dressed conservatively and some wore jeans and turtleneck sweaters. 
Beards sprouted on several of the males. 

| asked several of the students why they had come to Saint Joe’s 
and the answers were predictable enough--“I want to. become a teacher. 
It's more advantageous for me to come here for four years than to go to 
Loyola for four years and then have to come back here a fifth.” One stu- 
dent added that she came to Saint Joe’s because she couldn’t afford to 
go to Marianopolis or Loyola. 

Kirk Lidbetter, the Director of Public Relations for the Council of 
Student Administration, stated that probably a higher percentage of stu- 
dents come to Saint Joe’s from lower income families than to the other 
colleges and universities in town. He added that the admission require- 
ments are lower at Saint Joe’s as well. (Father Hilton denied this, point- 
ing out that the students have to earn College Entrance marks to enter 
the College. 


I interviewed Lidbetter in the relatively plus office of the 
CSA. As usual the office space was small, and they were over- 
crowded, but the carpets on the floor gave a touch of elegance 
to the place. A couple of students were playing ping-pong in the 
corridor outside. 
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and 2 stores 
in St. Jerome 


... RIGHT FOR ANYWEAR, EVERYWHERE! 
On the Campus, going “Steady” or “go ‘n study” 


Warm, wearable and wonderful CORDUROY JEANS by LEE 
and LEVI available at Dapper Dan in MORE colours, styles 
and sizes than you ever dreamed possible. Brand new colours 
include Sand, Hot Chocolate and Loden. These Corduroy Jeans 
won't sag or stretch out of shape. They’re soft, rugged and 
wrinkle-free. Try on a pair... you won't want to take 
them off. Come to Dapper Dan WHERE THE JEANS ARE 
and Permanent-press pants, turtle-neck sweaters, classic but- 
ton-down sports-shirts and other fine fashionware for guys 
and gals going places. 








Student Senate defines discipline role 





The Senate of the Student Association has proposed a new procedure to be followed in all cases of 
alleged infractions of university rule by Loyola students. 


This proposal by the student judiciary affirms the right of a student to be judged by his peer group 
when he has been charged with a violation of the college rules. Pat Michaud, Chairman of the Senate, 
states, ‘‘This is a move forward from the old system where judgments were made in the Dean of Men’s 


office.” 


This new policy was derived after close consultation with the Dean of Men. 


The procedure to be followed 
in all cases of alleged infraction 
is the following: 


Step (1) When a student is 
accused of breaking college 
rules, he should be requested to 
appear before the Dean of Men, 
who, as usual, will interview 
him, hopefully to determine the 
cause, magnitude, and the conse- 
quences of the infraction. 


Step (2) Under normal circum- 
stances, the Dean of Men will 
refer the case to the Student 
Senate, unless his private consul- 
tation has led him to believe that 
the student’s problem can be 
more effectively handled by oth- 
er means. 


Step (3) Should the case be 
referred to the Student Senate, 
as would be the usual procedure, 
the Senators will take it upon 
themselves to hear the evidence 
presented by the party or parties 
concerned, including the Dean of 
Men if he so wishes, to reflect 
together in closed session upon 
this evidence, to render a just 
and constructive opinion on the 
case, and to recommend to the 
university authorities the appli- 
cation of an equitable settle- 
ment; whether it be a dismissal 
of the case because of lack of 
evidence, the acquittal of the 
student, the removal of factors 
which provoked this infraction, 
the imposition of a penalty on 


The Faculty Of Graduate Studies 
DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY 


invites applications for 


THE IZAAK WALTON KILLAM 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


VALUE $3500 to $5500 


These scholarships are open to outstanding students wishing to pur- 
sue studies towards the Master’s or Doctoral Degree in any field of 
graduate research at Dalhousie. Approximately forty awards will be 
available for the year 1968-69. These range in value from $3500 to 
$5500 with an additional travel allowance. 


For application forms and further information on these and other 
awards available at Dalhousie, please write to The Dean of Gradu- 
ate Studies, Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 





See 


the student, or a combinatior of 
the latter two, ete. 


Step (4) To provide for the 
democratic right of appeal we 
further recommend that the case 
be referred from the Student 
Senate to the Loyola College 
Judiciary (formally the College 
Discipline Committee) if and 
only if the student(s) involved, 
the Dean of Men, or both main- 
tain that the opinion rendered by 
the Student Senate was manifest- 
ly unjust. 


This proposal will go before 
the Board of Directors for ap- 


proval or disapproval at their 
next meeting. If passed, it will 
be effective for a one year trial 
period after which time a formal 
policy will be presented to the 
Committee on Student Life. 


Commenting on the new Senate 
policy, Mr. Michaud said, “The 
Student Senate has a responsibil- 
ity to the student body to cooper- 
ate with this university in exer- 
cising its educational role, assist- 
ing in the building of character, 
and maintaining certain mini- 
mum institutional standards of 
student conduct. This is what we 
have begun.” 





Windsor President, Vice-President Resign 


WINDSOR (CUP) -- The president of the University of Windsor stu- 
dents’ council resigned Monday blaming academic pressures and lack of 
co-operation from council members for forcing the decision. 

In explaining his resignation, Rick Wyszynski said the patience of 
non-voting council members must be applauded since they were forced to 
sit through “the stubborn, venomous, and unproductive barrages that 


cross the council table weekly.” 


He was critical of council members who were continually plotting the 
demise of ‘‘one of the council members’’. This was a reference to coun- 
cil’s lack of unity and the feeling of some members that Wysznski was not 


running council efficiently. 


Resigning with the president was Minister for External Affairs, Bob 
Sommers. He had waged an unsuccessful campaign in mid-October to get 


the U of W out of CUS. 


Wyszyski said he had already fallen behind in his courses and was not 
prepared to give full concentration either to student council nor the 


course load ‘‘in the present situation’. 


“IT must make a very selfish decision,”’ he said, ‘‘and favour the lat- 


” 








CANADA PACKERS 
OFFER YOU 


Career 


SALES & MARKETING * RESEARCH + TRADING & 
PURCHASING - AGRICULTURAL SERVICES * AUDIT 
& ACCOUNTING + CHEMISTRY & ENGINEERING 
PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS + TECH- 
NOLOGY & PRODUCTION «+ TRAFFIC & CUSTOMS 


We look forward to seeing you on 


November 20 and 21, 1967 
at times arranged through your Placement Office 


CANADA 


W PACKERS 
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Newfoundland-$100 a month 
if you study at Smallwood U. 


By JOHN KELSEY 


Canadian University Press 


ST. JOHN’S NFLD (CUP)- They still 
have nay parades in St. John’s. 

First you hear the drum, then the silver 
xylophone, then the gules start as 400 ca- 
hes and cadettes turn up the Queen’s Road 


Nobody knew what the navy was cele- 
brating — it was Oct. 1, the 18th anniver- 
sary of the Chinese revolution, but that 
wasn’t it — and nobody seemed to care. 
The horde of children not yet old enough 
for para-military service obviously: didn’t 
care why they chased the parade. If it isn’t 
the out-of-step navy youth, it’s the army or 
the veterans, or somebody, almost every 
Sunday. 

Then the church bells start — real, brass 
bells with monks on the end of ropes, from 
all directions. Each ring and each cadet 
hammers it in: Newfoundland is both a 
very old place and Somewhere Else, not- 
quite — Canada and no-longer - Englnd. 

Somewhere Else has lots of rock, scrub- 
by trees, tough people — and Joey Small- 
wood owns everything although he’s only a 
provincial premier. Especially, Joey has a 
tether on the souls of the island’s half mil- 
lion people. 

Newfies always tell you he’s the only 
living father of confederation, which is 
true. The legislature has 53 Joeys and 
three Tories in it. 

I first felt the Joey influence when Air 
Canada’s Maritime puddle-jumper landed 
at St. John’s airport and bald little shoe 
salesman appeared in the first class door- 
way to beam at us commoners. I thought it 
might be Joey, and people inside the termi- 
nal confirmed it — while the bald man 
boomed through a bevy of governmental 
greeters to a waiting limousine. ; 

Two things to remember while trying to 
interview Joey: he delivered Newfoundland 
unto confederation in 1949, over the still 
bleeding bodies of the colonial gentry, and 


way aes -- bn Weendland In ha 
tween ing Z00.miles to England, In be- 
wet, foggy and fishy mystique; and Joey 
might be on the other side because he 
wasn’t available that week. 

Joey bought the people by bringing mo- 
ney to Newfoundland, where once existed 
near-feudal barter economy. The outpor- 
ters, the fisherfolk who live in some thou- 
sands of tiny villages awash along the 
coast, remember well. And Joey rules with 
an iron hand. 

In April, 1965, Joey gave Memorial Un- 
iversity of Newfoundland freshmen their 
tuition fees. Student council president Rex 
Murphy noted only 400 people benefitted — 
you didn’t get fees if you won a scholarship 


or took education, because education stu- 
dents already got government money for 
part of their university. 

Students didn’t shout and cheer for Joey, 
who insists people shout and cheer. 

The next October, Joey didn’t ask the 
administration if he could address a stu- 
dent meeting, he just called one. He an- 
nounced free tuition for all, but Murphy 
had done his work. No ecstatic cheering. 

So Joey looked around, those who attend- 
ed recall. A grinning cabinet sat behind 
him on the platform, watching the am- 
massed students who watched Joey. Joey 
shot his wad. 

“And furthermore,” the legend recalls, 
“I’m giving you all student salaries, start- 
ing with fifth year students next fall.” 

The cabinet’s collective jaw dropped, the 
students cheered, and today third, fourth 
and fifth year MUN students get paid to go 
to school — $50 a month for St. John’s resi- 
dents, and $100 for everyone else. 

Otherwise the past still grips Newfound- 
land education. There are five separate 
denominational school systems, operated by 
the United, Anglican, Catholic and Pres- 
byterian churches and the Salvation Army. 

Thus, an outport of 400 souls often has 
four one-room, all grade schools. Education 
quality is so uneven that next year MUN 
begins a foundation program for all but 
first-class high school students. Foundation 
year is to give all entering freshmen a 
common ground to prepare them for un- 
iversity proper, and some students use it 
as a junior college year to complete their 
high school without attending university. 

At the same time, MUN will split — the 
present campus will contain foundation and 
first year, and a new campus across the 
parkway will house upper years and gradu- 
ate work. 

Foundation year is certain to be crowded 
— freshmen enrolement dropped this year 
and the administration blames salaries. 
Nobody saves for university, and every- 
one’s waiting until salaries include all stu- 
dents. That’s in two years, if the pattern of 
dropping salaries down a year every fall 
continues. 

And the enrolment drop, not so oddly, 
must please both Joey and university presi- 
dent Lord Taylor — the university couldn’t 
hold them all anyway. All 5,000 students 
habitually slosh through the muck sur- 
rounding new construction and park next to 
dump trucks. 

Everybody’s waiting for the opening of 
the new dining hall to ease the clunch 
crunch, and for Taylor’s by-now-mythical 
master plan to materialize. 


> + FOR TWO CENTS 


For two cents you could probably lose your appetite. 


Your temper. 


And for some people a client. 


One quarter chicken, dessert will cost 
you two cents more than any other place. 


For two cents do it. 


AU BON CHEF 


Sherbrooke at Cavendish 
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Jock Sorymowye2 


The story so far: 





Charlie Barr, the poor son of an unemployed state 
funeral flagseller, upon returning to his homeland after a 
prolonged stay in a snake pit in Cameroon, discovers his 
wicked step-brother has mounted the throne and conse- 
quently, with the Queen’s permission, become King. Re- 
turning to the bosom of his family (as his Mother is fondly 
called) he attempts to raise an army, but is soundly de- 
feated in the memorable battle of Minesing Swamp. In 
his exciting escape, he is finally befriended by his trusted 
man-servant, Quintus Erectus, whom hitherto he hated and 
distrusted. Together they cunningly make their way to 
Loyola by sewer. At Loyola, disaster strikes when Charlie, 
having opened a profitable boutique in the Philosophers’ 
Circle selling Ex-Officer’s Glass Eyes (in Blue, Brown, 
Hazel, Green and squint) finds himself face to face with 
bemonicled escaped $.S. General Seig Von Romey-Poo 
who promptly turns him into a mouse. 


Now read on: 

As the last echoes of “Black Bear” died heroically in 
the skirl of a bagpipe, Barr looked up impatiently. “Dam- 
mit,” he squeeked angrily, “where the devil are the men?” 

“They're still outside shaking hands,” explained 
Quintus, who had cleverly recruited 12 Fraternity men to 
form the combat team. 

For a moment, Barr was lost in self-pitying thought 
and cursed his fate. Yes, someone had to go. Langley 
Hall was a bastion, a symbol _ it had to be toppled. But 
why him? Why couldn't they send a man? 

“Have the chaps fall in and board the bird,” or- 
dered Barr, nervously nibbling his tail. 

A breathless instance later, the Baker's Dozen (as 
these brave men came to be known) jumped from a Sop- 
with Camel onto Langely Hall and thus began the great 


* Barr Panty Caper — the Raid to end Raids. 


With a critical eye, Barr watched his men stagger 


& and crawl into whimpering assault groups and made a 
% mental note to bring parachutes the next time. 


Taking a short breath, he squeeked, “Attack!” as the 


z men followed him up the gully. 


It was over in minutes. By the time he alarm was 


=: given, the deed was done; the prize secure, and our lads 
safe. 





Barr wearily lit a cigarette, inhaled deeply, and studied 
Quintus’ glistening body. The frat men stood about in 
tight brotherly groups, shaking hands and congratulating 
themselves in choppy American monotones. Somewhere in 
the night, a banshee wailed. 

The next morning when the NEWS came out, it was, 
as usual, blank, except for.a brilliantly witty cartoon. By 
a caprice of the malevolent fate that dogs life — Barr's 
great raid was not mentioned. 

Later that night as Seig Von Romey-Poo threw Char- 
lie Barr his cheese ration, he hissed through clenched 


teeth: “Zo... it was oll in vain, dear boy; you may as 
vell accept der fact zat ein individual is doomed at col- 
lege ... he is ignored by those he bests.” 


“But that’s ignorant,” moaned Barr. 
“It takes courage to be ignorant,”’ mumbled Von 
Romey-Poo, who had studied campus politics . . . 





















